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For ‘The Friend.” 
The Table-Land of Central Asia. 
(Continued from page 211.) 
~ “On the morning of the 28th we were still 
‘traversing the Tamchin Tala. There was no 
-wind, and the thermometer stood at 24 de- 
grees. As the morning wore on we could see 
‘that we were approaching a change in the 
“character of the surface. * * * ‘The next 
“morning was comparatively pleasant, with a 
southwest wind and the thermometer at 17 
“degrees. The road lay through an uneven 
country, among low granite hills. During 
the afternoon we crossed the boundary be- 
tween Inner and Outer Mongolia. This is 
_ marked by rough piles of stones. Thus far we 
had been travelling through the land of the 
‘Sunite Tartars, while north of the boundary 
we would be in the country of the Kalkas, 
under the rule of the Khans of Tusheter and 
Tsetsen. The Sunites are looked down upon 
by the Kalkas who border them on the north 
_and on the south-west. There may be some 
reason in this contempt, as I certainly saw no 
-encampments among them which looked as 


| prosperous as those I had passed through.in 


_my journey along, the southern part of the 
= 


7K * * * 


‘plateau. 


_ The morning of Nov. 30th opened witha 


northwest wind, and the thermometer at 15 
degrees. On getting out of the cart we found 


- ourselves in a hilly country, near the place 


“marked on the maps as Arshantyi; the hills 
‘consist mainly of clay slates. After travers- 
ing these for some time, we came upon a 
broad, dry, gravelly water course, which, 
descending to the west, below low granite 
cliffs, widens out in the valley of the Ulan- 
noor. These granite hills are perfectly bare 
of soil, and devoid of any vegetation, with the 
remarkable exception of two or three stunted 
trees, growing in crevices of the rock. These 


we saw 
* 


xk 


on the plateau. 

After a further ride of two or three miles 
we came to a small village consisting only of 
_two or three yurts. Still we breakfasted 


Se uiouely on Tartar tea and lumps of boiled 


' fat of sheeps’ tails. This part of the Tartar 
' sheep is considered a great delicacy through 


all Asia, and is really almost equal to marrow. 
_ The tail of this animal in Tartary attains a 
_ weight of from thirty to fifty pounds of pure 


fat. Seen from behind the animal is all tail; 
and, when the appendage attains its largest 
dimensions, it becomes necessary to attach a 
contrivance, by means of which the animal 
can conveniently carry its own tail without 
allowing it to drag. This is sometimes effected 
by suspending it upon a kind of wheelbarrow, 
or upon two sticks, which at one end are fas- 
tened to the sheep, and at the other dragged 
upon the ground behind him. This growth 
of fat seems to be peculiar to the table-land, 
for it is said that the same breed when taken 
to India, soon loses this peculiarity. It may 
perhaps serve the same purpose as the hump of 
the camel, that of supplying in time of plenty 
an abundant store of fat, upon which the ani- 
mal can subsist through a long season of deep 
snow, when it would otherwise starve. * * * 

We were obliged to go into camp several 
hours earlier than usual, in order to wait the 
return of our chief cameleer, who had gone 
to hunt for two camels which had strayed 
away. Although secured by strings passed 
through the nose, the camel will sometimes 
tear out the flesh, and, once away from the 
caravan, will often give his pursuer a good 
chase. Still, the Tartar or Bactrian camel is 
far more docile than his brother of Egypt and 
Southwestern Asia. Much larger than the 
southern camel, he is provided with a heavy 
coat of long hair, and with two humps, which 
after a season of grazing, stand upon his back 
great cones of fat, forming the most comfort- 
able of saddles. Most people are accustomed 
to associate the camel only with tropical 
climates. The Bactrian species is of little use 
during the hot season, while during the coldest 
winter it performs nearly all the labor of 
transportation in Central Asia. In countless 
caravans these patient animals traverse, in 
every direction, the frozen deserts of the 
tablée-land, and descend into the region of 
deep snows and intense cold of southern 
Siberia. 

Their broad, spongy feet, more pliable than 
the palm of the human hand, and armed with 
claw-shaped nails, are adapted only to walk- 
ing over sand; rocky or gravelly surfaces soon 
wear out the thick skin of the foot ; while on 
mud or ice they find no foothold. Even in 
many parts of Mongolia the caravan routes 
are gravelly, and wearing to the camels. 

While waiting for the return of our Lama, 
we witnessed the operation of resoling or 
rather patching the soles of a camel’s foot, 
where a hole about an inch in diameter had 
been worn through to the quick. The animal 
being thrown on his side, and all four feet 
bound tightly together, and his head tied back 
near the humps, was held motionless. After 
cleaning out the wound, a piece of raw cow- 
hide, perfectly fresh, was sewed to the skin 
of the foot, two or three stiches being taken 
on each side of the piece. The hind feet 
seemed to suffer most, and the operation has 
to be renewed every few days. 

While roaming among the hills, not far 


from our camp, we came to a well, at which 
immense herds of camels, horses, oxen, sheep 
and goats, were being watered. To us the 
most interesting and novel part of the assem- 
blage were the young camels; even the small- 
est showed the staid and sober bearing of its 


jrace, and none of the exuberant friskiness 


common to young colts and calves. 

The next morning opened with clear quiet 
cold of 8 degrees below zero. During the day 
we crossed two broad valley depressions. 
From the highest ground the flat outline of 
the plateau was visible in every direction, ex- 
cepting to the south of us, where the horizon 
was broken by the hills we had passed through, 
which rise perhaps 1000 feet above the neigh- 
boring table-land. 

Although the thermometer marked several 
degrees below zero, we experienced no incon- 
venience from the cold, partly owing to the 
absence of wind, and partly to the clear sun. 

*x %* * The atmosphere of Central Asia is 
intensely dry because the winds reach it from 
every direction only after having deposited 
their moisture on the broad belt of lowlands 
and the high mountain peaks which intervene 
between the table-lands and the oceans; thus, 
especially in winter, the sun rises, runs through 
its daily course, and sets an unobscured orb, 
whese rays, suffering a minimum of refrac- 
tion, arrive at the surface with a greater de- 
gree of warmth than would obtain in more 
moist regions in the same latitude. 

Often in this journey, in travelling north- 
ward, facing the strong Arctic winds, with a 
thermometer at 10 and 20 degrees below zero, 
while almost ready to drop from the saddle, 
owing to stiffness from cold, I have turned 
my horse to face the sun, and have felt in a 
few minutes the warmth of its rays stealing 
gently through my veins, like an influx of 
new life and fresh vigor.” 

On the third and fourth of Twelfth month, 
the party were compelled to remain in camp 
—there had been a light snow fall, which was 
accompanied by a hurricane and a tempera- 
ture of 16 deg. below zero. On the 5th the 
wind abated though the temperature did not 
rise, and the journey was resumed. 

“For several days we had seen before us a 
mountain peak, which in the clear atmosphere 
of the plains seemed so near that we each day 
thought to pass it before night; ‘but each 
morning it still stood beyond us, towering 
higher than on the previous day. On the 
afternoon of the 6th we approached the base 
of this picturesque peak which is called the 
Bogdo Oola, or sacred mountain. From a 
broad terrace, which forms the foot slope of 
this peak, a large valley was visible in the 
southwest, threaded by a winding frozen river, 
the Russ Gol.” 

Here the party were thrown into temporary 
disorder by the upsetting of one of the carts 
and breaking a shaft, which brought on an 
altercation and quarrel and led to a further 
accident. 
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“ Frightened by the noise, the camel draw- 
ing St. Jobn’s cart had turned and fled. Dash- 
ing at full tilt over the rocky plain, we could 
see the cart, now swaying trom side to side, 
now bounding high in the air. Soon the 
wheels left the body, and the contents of the 
cart were seen flying in all directions. This 
turn of affairs was so ludicrous that even the 
owner of the cart could not help laughing 
lustily. But when it occurred to him that all 
his money, in gold, for the long journey in a 
strange land, was in one of the slender cloth 
pockets of the vehicle, the matter appeared 
in a more serious light. Twenty or thirty 
mongols were already in advance of us pick- 
ing up the scattered articles, and there seemed 
no likelihood of recovering the money. When 
we reached the cart we found the pocket 
torn and the treasure gone. It was of course 
natural to suspect our visitors of having ap- 
propriated the coin to their own use, and it 
was proposed that we should forcibly search 
them—certainly not a very easy thing to be 
accomplished with impunity by four foreign- 
ers, upon two score of Mongols, in the heart 
of Central Asia. 

While we were discussing the matter among 
onrselves a loud shout was heard from a 
strange Mongol, who was digging all alone 
some distance back in the track of the cart. 
Hurrying to the spot, he pointed out a pile of 
shining sovereigns, which would have been 
an immense fortune to him, but which he had 
carefully gathered together out of the sand, 
in which they had been buried by the blankets 
dragging behind the cart, and which he tri- 
umphantly handed over to the owner. Not 
one was missing. St. John rewarded the man 
liberally ; and from that time we all of us had 
a higher opinion of the honesty of these peo- 
ple. Theft, I believe, is a thing of rare occur- 
rence among these simple people; they will 
overreach in bargains, but the Buddist com- 
mandment—‘ Thou shalt not steal’—is, per- 
haps, more generally observed than is that of 
our own religion in more civilized countries. 

(Lo be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Questions and Answers. 


Question. What is it to believe in Christ 
Jesus ? 
Answer. “We walk by faith,” says the 


Apostle, “and not by sight ;” (2 Cor. v. 7. 
Now the obedience which results from the 
walk of faith, differs from that which merely 
springs from beliefin an external act, stupen- 
dous and indispensable as that act is, or from 
attention to an external rule, however valua- 
ble and desirable that rule be tous. In a word, 
we must know something of the putting forth 
of Divine life in the soul, before we can per- 
form the functions of it. 

Q. This seems to imply something prepara- 
tory or primary to belief in Christ as our 
justification! What is that? 

A. Itis to be brought toa sense of our own 
unworthiness, and nothingness, and vileness, 
through the light and power of the Lord Je- 
sus. For “all things that are reproved, are 
made manifest by the light; for whatsoever 
doth make manifest is light.” That light 
which lighteneth every man that cometh into 
the world; that searcheth all things; that 
setteth our sins in order before us; and that 
leads, as in the case of the prodigal when “he 
came to himself,” or when brought to a sense 
of his destitution and misery, to see how we 


have wasted our substance, to abhor ourselves, 
and with unfeigned repentance to long for the 
Father’s house. 

Q. How is this preparatory state otherwise 
represented ? 

A. This is also represented by “the wash- 
ing of regeneration and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost ;”’ which, as it progresses, tho- 
roughly cleanses the floor of the heart, and 
whereby, through the obedience, faith, and 
patience of Jesus, we are brought, naked, 
helpless, and destitute to His footstool, as beg- 
gars for mercy. This too is the conversion 
our Saviour spoke of: “Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye shall 
in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

Q. But can we notsavingly believe in Christ 
Jesus, without experiencing somewhat of this 
thorough change of heart, this transformation 
from a state of nature to a state of grace ? 

A. “The natural man cannot understand 
the things of the Spirit of God; neither can 
he know them; because they are, spiritually 
discerned.” The natural will not reach the 
supernatural. And hence the absolute neces- 
sity of our being bornagain. “ Hxcepta man 
be born again,” says the Saviour, “he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.” The question is 
not whether he wishes it or not, he cannot— 
his present condition as an unregenerated man 
renders it ¢mpossible. It is a consideration, as 
affectingly awful as it is true :—that although 
Christ is the Saviour of them that believe, yet 
unless we know and witness the power of His 
Holy Spirit to save us from our sins, He is 
not a Saviour to us; our belief is vanity, and 
will end in vexation of spirit. 

@. Can there then be too much stress laid 
upon having true faith in Christ, through be- 
ing born again? 

A, No. This new birth unto righteousness, 
produced by submission and obedience to the 
power of our holy Redeemer’s spirit, the in- 
corruptible seed that liveth and abideth for- 
ever revealed in the heart, lies at the founda- 
tion of the whole superstructure of the spirit- 
ual edifice. So self-evident (if I may so speak) 
was this to the all-wise Law-giver and only 
Saviour of men, that he prefaced its repetition 
to Nicodemus, with the words: “ Marvel not 
that I said unto thee, ye must be born again,” 
or from above. 

’ Q. Can this faith, either in its inception, or 


)|subsequently, be existent, and flourish by it- 


self? 

A. No: such faith can no more live with- 
out works, than abody without a spirit. For 
“ Faith without works,” saith the Apostle, “is 
dead.” Wherefore, true faith comprehends 
evangelical obedience. 

Q. Does this faith justify ? 

A. Yes: because it embraces a being wash. 
ed and sanctified through the alone qualify- 
ing power from on High; agreeably to the 
saying of the Apostle :—‘ But ye are washed, 
but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
of our God.” It is a faith that overcomes 
the world, and works by love to the purifying 
of the heart. A faith that is “ The substance 
of things hoped for,” and “the evidence of 
things not seen.” A faith, that in early times, 
“wrought righteousness,” “stopped the mouths 
of lions,” “quenched the violence of fire,” and 
“out of weakness made strong.” A faith not 
of ourselves, but “is the gift of God;” the 
true resultant of which is the salvation of our 
souls, 


~~ 


Q. Please to state here, how we are justi- 
fied? 

A. Robert Barclay, in his “ Apology fox, 
the true Christian Divinity,” says:—“ That 
the obedience, sufferings and death of Christ 
are that by which the soul obtains remission 
of sins, and are the procuring cause of that 
grace by whose inward workings Christ comes 
io be formed inwardly, and the soul to be 
made conformable unto Him, and so just and 
justified. That therefore in respect of this 
capacity and offer of grace, God is said to be 
reconciled, not as if He were actually recon- 
ciled, or did actually justify or account any 
just, so long as they remain in their sins, 
really impure and unjust.” Again, “ We are 
justified by Christ Jesus, both as he appeared 
and was made manifest in the flesh at Jeru- 
salem, and also as he is made manifest and 
revealed in us; and thus we do not divide 
Christ, nor his righteousness without, from 
his righteousness within, but receive and em- 
brace him wholly and undivided, as ‘The 
Lord our righteousness.’ Jer. xiii. 6, by 
which we are both made and accounted right- 
eous in the sight of God; and which ought 
not, nor cannot be divided; and the manner 
and way, whereby his righteousness and obe- 
dience, death and sufferings without, became 
profitable unto us, and made ours, is by re- 
ceiving him, and becoming one with him in 
our hearts, embracing and entertaining that 
holy Seed, which as it is embraced and enter- 
tained, becometh a holy birth in us. Which 
in Scripture is called “Christ formed within ; 
Christ within the hope of glory,” Gal. iv. 9; 
Colos. i. 27, by which the body of sin and 
death is done away, and we cleansed, and 
washed, and purged from our sins, not imag- 
inarily, but really ; and we really and truly 
made righteous, holy and pure in His sight.” 

Q. I would again repeat the first query of 
this series! What is it to believe in Jesus 
Christ to the saving of the soul ? 

A. We can no otherwise believe in Christ 
Jesus, or in anything spiritual, without being 
feelingly conscious, from heart-felt co-operation 
and participation, of these blessed and heaven- 
ly fruits. ‘Then to have saving faith in Him, 
who is emphatically “the light of the world,” 
is through evangelical obedience, to know 
the power of His life-giving Spirit revealed in 
our own souls. We may read descriptions of 
this Divine life, and may desire to possess it ; 
but if we seek for it in this or the other “ out- 
ward observation,” we are but wandering, and 
taking profitless steps, which must all be re- 
traced, and our fugitive souls brought home 
to sweep the house of the heart, and look for 
the lost piece of silver there, or it never will 
be found. “For,” in the language of the 
Apostle, “what man knoweth the things of a 
man, save the spirit of man which is in him? 
Even so the things of God knoweth no man, 
but the spirit of God.” 

Q. We read in the Scriptures of Truth, that 
the death and sufferings of Christ the Media- 
tor, were appointed for the destroying, remo- 
ving, and remitting of sin ; did He so do it 
while he was outwardly upon earth, as not to 
leave anything for himself to do in us, nor for 
us to do in and by His strength ? 

A. “Because Christ also suffered for us,” 
saith the Apostle Peter, “leaving us an exam- 
ple, that ye should follow his steps.” “Who 
now rejoice in my sufferings for you,” writes 
the Apostle Paul, “and fill up that which is 
behind of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh, 
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for his body’s sake, which is the church.” 
Again writes the same, “Always bearing about 
fn the body the dying of the Lord Jesus; that 
‘the life also of Jesus might be made manifest 
jin our body. For we which live, are always 
delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake, that the 
life also of Jesus might be made manifest in 
‘our mortal flesh.” Again, “He (Christ) died 
ifor all, that they which live, should not 
thenceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
‘Him that died for them, and rose again.” 
‘Again, “That I may know Him, and the 
power of his resurrection, and the fellowship 
‘of his sufferings, being made conformable to 
this death.” And again, “My grace is sufii- 
‘cient for thee: for my strength is made per- 
fect. in weakness.” * * “Therefore I take 
‘pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in ne- 
‘cessities, in persecutions, in distresses for 
‘Christ’s sake ; for when I am weak, then am 
I strong,” 

_ @Q. A professional belief in Christ then, 
‘without such baptisms as have just been al- 
luded to, and without those plunges into ex- 
ercise and conflict, which wash us from vain 
‘confidence in our own exertions, will not 
“prove availing to us in the great day of ac- 
count ? 

A. No: Christ himself declares, “ Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall en- 
‘ter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
‘doeth the will of my Father who is in hea- 


-yen.” A professional belief in Christ, and of 


‘the doctrines of the gospel, may denominate 
‘us christians; but to be christians indeed, 
“we must know the floor of the heart tho- 


roughly cleansed through the one baptism of 


the Holy Ghost and of fire. He isnot a Jew, 
saith the, Apostle, who is one outwardly ; 
‘neither is he a true Christian who is only one 
‘in profession or in intellectual belief; for, “In 
Christ Jesus, neither circumcision availeth, 
‘nor uncircumcision, but a new creature.” 
‘any man be in Christ, he is a new creature.” 
Consequently, no man is in reality any further 
‘a Christian, than as he is created anew in 
Christ Jesus. “It is the Spirit that quicken- 
eth; the flesh profiteth nothing.” 
 Q, Willa blessing forever rest upon them 
that are truly saved by the blood of Jesus? 
' A. O! the blessedness and peace that are 
‘the portion of the children of God, who have 
“been ransomed from their sins by the blood 
of Jesus, and redeemed through submission 
‘to the operation of His Holy Spirit in their 


hearts; these shall look upon Zion the city of 


‘our solemnities, and none shall make them 
afraid. 


ee 
For “‘The Friend.” 


A Country Walk. 

Tt was a mild winter morning, and I saun- 
tered along the road, partly absorbed in my 
own musings, and partly engaged in noticing 
the different objects of interest that presented. 
The coolness of the preceding night had frozen 
the banks of the road-side, separating the 
abundant moisture from the earth and form- 
ing it into beautiful clusters of needle-shaped 
| erystals, which were aggregated into short 
columnar masses, supporting a crust of earth 
‘above them. A little further on I reached a 
} ditch, whose surface was thinly skimmed over 
with ice. It showed with beautiful clearness 

_ how the ice forms in such situations, shooting 
long straight crystals over the surface, with 
_ oblique rays projecting from them, so as to 
_ form fan-like processes which gradually met 


ial 
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and combined till the intervening spaces of 
|water were covered with a solid surface. 
How wonderful are the laws of crystalliza- 
tion! Weare so accustomed to see a slight 
change of temperature converting a fluid lke 
water into a mass of transparent crystals, 
that we scarcely think of it as worthy of note, 
and yet, like many of the other every-day 
occurrences with which we are surrounded, 
it is only the frequency with which it hap- 
pens that lifts it out of the marvellous. 

The rippling of the water on the far side of 
the road, attracted my attention, and I ad- 
mired, as I had many a time before, the beau- 
tiful flecking of light and shade which was 
thrown on the sandy bottom, as the sun’s rays 
illumined the scene. The dark spots, sur- 
rounded by lines of double brightness, re- 
minded me of the spots on a leopard’s skin. 
The little ridges of water on the surface, act- 
ing as lenses converged the sun’s rays into the 
brighter lines which encompassed the com- 
paratively shaded spaces, and thus produced 
the effect I had observed. 

It was with interest I noted the ripples on 
the sand at the bottom, corresponding with 
the uneven surface of the water; and, as- 
sociating them in my mind with the green 
piles of marl which were lying in the fields, 
the rounded pebbles of the gravelly soil so 
evidently water-worn, and the very grains of 
sand on which my feet were treading; my 
mental vision penetrated the countless ages 
of the past. The sand and pebbles again be- 
came conglomerated into the rocks and moun- 
tains from which they were derived. The 
ceaseless action of the elements, the wearing 
of the water, the rending of the frost, and the 
attrition of the ice, were at work, reducing 
these primeval rocks into the materials from 
which the fertile soils around me were formed; 
the tides and currents were scattering them 
over the shallow portions of the adjacent seas, 
disposing them in layers, and preparing a 
country for its future inhabitants; and the 
slow upheavals which, under the control of 
an Almighty hand, move at His bidding, 
though in subjection to the laws which He 
has ordained, were raising it above the sur- 
face of the waters ;—these all were present to 
my mind, and impressed me with admiration 
at the unfathomable wisdom and power of 
the great Creator, who is ever at work evol- 
ving new life from the destruction of the old, 
whose plans embrace periods of time which 
our limited faculties cannot comprehend, and 
whose superintending care extends over a 
universe so vast, that our majestic globe in 
comparison therewith is no more than the 
Jleast particle of the sand on which I trod. 

A large hawk on a neighboring tree was 
balancing its wings, as the slender branch on 
which it rested rocked with its weight, and 
presently it rose into the air and gracefully 
alighted in a neighboring wood. How dif- 
ferent are the motions of birds when drop- 
ping from their flight! I recalled the sea- 
gulls, whom I had often watched with interest 
as they alighted on the surface of the ocean, 
gradually approaching it in their flight, and 
sinking on its bosom with a quiet ease which 
strangely contrasted with the awkward move- 
ments of the pelicans. These last flew ata 
slight elevation above the water, and nearly 
parallel to its surface till they were ready to 
stop, when extending downward their enorm- 
ous bills, they plunged headlong, raising the 
water on every side. 


The crows were numerous in an adjoining 
piece of low land, walking over the field, and 
probably finding grubs, whose destruction is 
of great advantage to the farmer in saving 
his future crops. A very intelligent friend of 
mine, kept for some years a tame crow on his 
grounds, which spent much of its time boring 
the earth with its bill, and searching for 
grubs. He perceived a marked benefit to his 
numerous trees and shrubs, resulting from its 
operations in thus destroying the larve of 
beetles which were injurious to his plants. 

In returning from my walk, I crossed a 
grass-field which had been long unploughed 
and apparently neglected. It had recently 
been burnt over to destroy the long growth 
of grass which covered parts of it, and it was 
with great interest I observed the numerous 
runs of the field-mice that were thus exposed. 
A little mass of fur and bones, lying on the 
sod, showed traces of a hawk or owl which 
had been preying on these animals. The bird 
swallows the entire animal, tearing it to pieces 
and breaking its slender bones. Everything 
digestible is removed in the stomach of the 
captor, which then throws out the fur and 
bones which are left. A sudden rush of a 
mouse which I had disturbed, proved that the 
field was still tenanted by them, but having 
no predatory inclinations, I quietly went my 
way, and returned to the house, satisfied that 
even in winter, there is much to please and 
interest in a country walk. 


Selected for ‘The Friend.” 

In one of George Fox’s Epistles he thus 
writes:—“ Now concerning Gospel order, 
though the doctrine of Jesus Christ requireth 
his people to admonish a brother, or sister, 
twice, before they tell the church, yet that 
limiteth none, so that they shall use no longer 
forbearance. And it is desired of all, before 
they publicly complain, that they wait in the 
power of God to feel if there is no more re- 
quired of them to their brother or sister, be- 
fore they expose him or her to the church. 
Let this be weightily considered, and all such 
as behold their brother or sister in a trans- 
gression, go not in a rough, light, or upbraid- 
ing spirit to reprove or admonish hin, or her, 
but in the power of the Lord and spirit of the 
Lamb, and in the wisdom and love of the 
Truth, which suffers thereby, to admonish 
such an offender. So may the soul of such a 
brother or sister be seasonably and effectually 
reached unto and overcome, and they may 
have cause to bless the name of the Lord in 
their behalf, and so a blessing may be re- 
warded into the bosom of that faithful and 
tender brother or sister who so admonished 
them. And so keep the church order of the 
Gospel, according as the Lord Jesus Christ 
hath commanded; that is, ‘If thy brother 
offend thee, speak to him betwixt thee and 
him alone; and if he will not hear, take two 
or three, and if he will not hear them, then tell 
it to the church.’ Andif any one do miscarry, 
admonish them gently in the wisdom of God, 
so that you may preserve him and bring him 
to condemnation, and preserve him from 
further evils, which it is well if snch do not 
run into; and it ‘will be well for all to use the 
gentle wisdom of God towards them in their 
temptations and condemnable actions; and, 
with using gentleness, to bring them to con- 
demn their evil, and to let their condemna- 
tion go as far as their bad action has gone, 
and no farther, to defile the minds of Friends 
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or others; and so to clear God’s truth and 
people, and to convert the soul to God, and 
preserve them out of further evils. So be 
wise in the wisdom of God.” 


The Manufacture of Pins, 

We find the following article in our files of 
the Miners’ Journal :— 

“The pin has long served as an instance of 
the wonderful advantages which accrue from 
a judicious division of labor, and every school- 
boy has read the account of the making of 
pins according to the old fashion in which 
fourteen different operations were performed, 
and fourteen different operatives employed. 
In those good old days, the heads of the pins 
were formed of a separate piece of wire, which 
was tightly wound in two coils, round the 
blunt end of the pin. These heads, thus 
loosely attached, were constantly coming off, 
and headless pins were in those days a great- 
er nuisance than pointless and eyeless needles 
are now. But about the year 1824, an Amer- 
ican engineer, named Wright, invented a ma- 
chine which took in the wire in long lengths, 
and turned it out in the form of perfectly 
formed pins, the heads of which were formed 
by riveting or upsetting the end of the pin it- 
self. We thus have the consolation of know- 
ing, that, if pin-making has been somewhat 
robbed of its romance, and orators and popu- 
lar writers have been cheated out of a “beau- 
tiful illustration,” our pins have been improy- 
ed to an extent more than sufficient to make 
up for it. 

In Wright’s machine, as recently improved, 
the principal shaft gives motion in its rotation 
to several slides, levers, and wheels, which 
work the principal parts of the machine. A 
slider pushes forward pincers, which draw 
wire from a reel at every rotation of the shaft, 
and advance such a length of wire as will 
produce one pin. A die cuts off this length 
of wire by the descent of its upper “chap,” 
and the latter then opens a carrier which 
takes on the wire to the pointing apparatus. 
Here it is received by a holder, which turns 
round ; while a bevel-edged file-wheel, rapid- 
ly revolving, gives to the pin its rough point. 
It proceeds immediately by a second carrier 
to a second and finer file-wheel, by which the 
pointing is finished. A third carrier transfers 
the pin to the first heading-die, and by the 
advance of a steel punch, one end of the pin 
wire is forced into a recess, whereby the head 
is partially produced. A fourth carrier re- 
moves the pin to a second die, where the 
heading is completed. When the heading 
bar retires, a forked lever draws the pin from 
the die and drops it into a receptacle below. 
Itis then ready to be “ whitened” and “stuck ” 
The whitening is performed in a copper ves- 
sel placed on a fire, in which the pins are 
boiled in water along with grains of metalic 
tin and a little bitartrate of potash. When 
the boiling has continued for about one hour, 
the pins and the grains are removed, thor- 
oughly washed, dried, and polished in bran. 
Various kinds of aparatus are employed for 
sticking the pins into sheets of fluted paper, 
and also in folding the paper for the wrap- 

ers. 

Prior to 1824, the pins in common use were 
all made with loose heads, and there is a good 
story told of a gentleman who went to see a 
collection of curiosities, amongst which was a 
heap of pins which purported to have been 
extracted from the bodies of the witches du- 


ring the famous Cotton Mather excitement. 
On examining the pins, which were dirty 
looking things, covered with verdigris, he 
found many of them with solid heads, and 
remarked to the keeper that those witches 
must have been wonderful creatures, since 
they actually used pins of a kind which were 
not invented until after they had been in their 
graves for many years. It is needless to add 
that the pins disappeared from the collection, 
and the keeper, thus clearly detected, was 
never afterward beard to expatiate on pins 
taken from the bodies of witches.” 


+> —_—_ 


THE UNTRODDEN WAY. 
ISAIAH XLuI. 16. 


Forth into the darkness passing, 
Nothing can I hear or see 

Save the hand outstretch’d to guide me: 
To guide me on to thee, 

“J will bring the blind by pathways 
That they know not nor have known.” 

Tis a way untried, untrodden, 
But I shall not walk alone. 4 


Selected. 


He who leads me knows the pathway, 
Every step himself hath planned, 
Sees the end from the beginning ; 
Let me only feel His hand, 
I will walk into the darkness. 
Shrink not, but with patience wait; 
‘Darkness shall be light before them, 
And the crooked shall be straight.” 


Yet I tremble lest there meet me 
Sorrows, foes, I ne’er have known, 
When to God my hands outstretching, 
I may find myself alone. 
Listen—‘‘I will not forsake them 1” 
Then I need no evil fear ; 
E’en though shades of death should gather, 
All is well if Thou art near. 


Guidance, light and presence promised, 

Lord, Thou couldst not give me more! 
Thus the mystic, fiery pillar 

Moved the chosen tribes before, 
Redden’d far the sandy desert 

Through the silence of the night, 
Symbol of a guard unsleeping, 

Turning darkness into light. 


Lead the way, then, where Thou pleasest, 
Only keep me close to Thee, 

Craving not to see the distant, 
Well content that Thou dost see. 

Have I not my all committed 
To Thy keeping long ago? 

Knowing Him whom I have trusted, 
More | do not need to know. 


Teach me still Thy priceless lesson, 
‘¢ Walk by faith and not by sight,” 
Give a childlike heart to trust Thee, 
Waiting for the perfect light. 
Every step in all the journey 
Shall reveal Thy care and love, 
When, with open eyes, I trace it 
From the radiant heights above. 


» The Colors most Readily Distinguished. Ex- 
periments made to ascertain what colors are 
most quickly and easily perceived by the eye, 
seem to show that bright yellow is the color 
most easily distinguished, and violet and red 
are the least readily recognized. After yel- 
low, blue is the most quickly seen. These 
experiments may be of some value in improy- 
ing our system of railway signaling. The 
colors most readily distinguishable at the 
greatest distance are obviously the best to 
employ for signals. Now, according to these 
experiments, red comes last, or last but one, 
and green stands but just before it. Bright 
yellow and blue, the colors most easily recog- 
nized, would therefore seem to be preferable 
for signal-lights. In connection with this, we 


may mention an interesting fact, but one of 
no practical importance further than pedi 7 
that the perceptions of the lowest animal 

seem to accord with ourown. When a basin 
of water containing some of those active little 
animals, the water-fleas, is surrounded with 
blackened paper, the animals sink into inac- 
tivity, and when a strong beam of light is 
sent through a hole in the paper, they spring 
at once into activity, and collect in the illu- 
minated part of the water. Further than 
this, if a spectrum be projected through a slit 
in the paper, the greater number of animals 
collect in that part of the water illuminated 
by the orange yellow rays, and the fewest in 
the line of the violet, which would seem to 
indicate that they too most readily perceive 
yellow light.—Mechanics’ Magazine. 


Of Resisting Temptations—As long as we 
continue in this world, we cannot possibly be 
free from the trouble and anguish of tempta- 
tion; and in confirmation of this truth, it is 
written in Job that “the life of man upon 
earth is a continued warfare.” Every one, 
therefore, ought to be attentive to the temp- 
tations that are peculiar to his own spirit; 
and to persevere in watchfulness and prayer, 
lest his ‘adversary the devil, who never 
sleepeth, but continually goeth about seeking 
whom he may devour,” should find some un- 
guarded place where he may enter with his 
delusions. 

The highest degree of holiness, attainable 
by man, is no security against the assaults of 
temptation, from which his present life is not 
capable of absolute exemption. But tempta- 
tions, however dangerous and afflicting, are 
highly beneficial, because under their discip- 
line, we are humbled, purified, and led towards 
perfection. All the followers of Christ have 
through “much tribulation and affliction, en- 
tered into the kingdom of God,” and those 
who could not endure the trial have “fallen 
from the faith and expectation of the saints, 
and become reprobate.” 

There is no order of men, however holy, 
nor any place however secret or remote, 
where and among whom temptations will not 
come for the exercise of meekness, and trou- 
bles arise for the trial of patient resignation. 
And this must be the condition of human 
nature in present life, is evident, because it 
contains in itself those restless and inordinate 
desires which are the ground of every temp- 
tation: so that when one temptation is re- 
moved another succeeds, and we shall always 
have some degree of evil to suffer, till we have 
recovered the purity and perfection of that 
state from which we are fallen. 

Many, by endeavoring to fly from tempta- 
tions, have fallen precipitately into them ; for 
it is not. by flight, but by patience and hu- 
mility, that we must become superior to all 
our enemies. He who only declines the out- 
ward occasion, and strives not to pluck up 
the inward principle by the root, is so far 
from conquest, that the temptation will recur 
the sooner, and with greater violence, and he 
will feel the conflict still more severe. It is 
by gradual advances, rather than impetuous 
efforts, that victory is obtained; rather by 
patient suffering that looks up to God for 
support, than by impatient solicitude, and 
vigorous austerity. zf o z 

By these trials of affliction in the spirit of 
man, his proficiency in the christian life is 
fully proved; the power of divine grace is 
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more sensibly felt in bimself, and the fruits of 
‘t are more illustriously apparent to others. 
‘Lt is, indeed, a little matter for a man to be 
poly and devout, when he feels not the pres- 
sure of any evil; but if, in the midst of trou- 
‘oles, he maintains his faith, his bope, and 
resignation, and in patience possesses his soul, 
‘he gives a considerable evidence of a regene- 
rate nature. Some, however, who have been 
‘blest with victory in combating temptations 
‘of the most vigorous kind, are yet suffered to 
‘fall even by the lightest that arise in the oc- 
‘eurrences of daily life; that being humbled 
‘by the want of power to resist such slight at- 
‘tacks, they may never presume upon their 
‘own strength to repel those that are more 
isevere.— Thomas -A’ Kempis. 


For “The Friend.” 
‘Tt is time for thee, Lord, to work ; for they have made 
void thy law.’ Psalm ecxix. 126. 


It does indeed appear to be His time, as any 
‘work of the creature seemeth to be of no 
savail, and the ark and the testimony almost 
in danger of going into the hands of the 
‘enemy; and those who have long sat as be- 
‘tween the porch and the altar crying, “Spare 
‘thy people, O Lord, and give not thine herit- 
‘age to reproach,” are almost ready to faint. 
‘Yet I would say to the true mourners, give 
‘not out nor be discouraged, for He can work 
‘and who shall let it, and He will in His own 
‘time cause that His ransomed and redeemed 
ones shall go over, as through the very bot- 
‘tom of Jordan, dry shod; and they will be en- 


‘abled to take up stones of memorial from 


thence, and they shall siug His praise on the 
‘banks of deliverance. And whilst several are 
making request to become members of the 
Society of Friends, it is sorrowful to see so 
little appearance of the conviction of the 
necessity of adopting the unfashionable and 
-world-despised garb of the Quaker. And my 
dear young friends, I want you to look at 
this thing, and see that you are not standing 
as stumbling blocks in the way of some of 


these. You, whose parents and grand-parents 


have stood as pillars and burden-bearers in 


- the church, will you not come up to the help 
_ of the Lord against the mighty—for a mighty 


af 


and a growing evi! it has become—this of 
fashionable dressing. There are some of us 
who remember when we passed along the 


streets of the city to and from school, rude 


boys would pull and push, and sometimes 


would call us Quakers; and when we com- 


plained to our parents and friends thereof, 


they would tell us we must not mind such 
 trifies, that our early Friends suffered much 

more than we ever could on this account; 
and they would advise us to read Sewell’s 
_ History and Fox’s Book of Martyrs, to see 


' for ourselves. 


But I fear none of you will 


have to suffer any of these things : rude boys 
- would not know you to be Quakers, I fear, by 


j 
¢ 
“ 
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your appearance. Be persuaded, I beseech 
you then, to show that you are on the Lord’s 


side, not only by your conduct, but also by 


3} 


your appearance. The time calls loudly for 
your help, and the Society needs your testi- 


_ mony to the truth of these things; and then 


_ I believe, as you give up to the requirings of 


- duty you will realize the welcome sentence, 
_ “Whosoever shall confess me before men, him 


I> 
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be 
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shall the Son of Man also confess before the 
angels of God.” 


N. Jersey, 2nd mo, 21st, 1870. 


Carbolic Acid: 
With some of its Uses to Farmers, Gardeners, 
and Others, pointed out. 
BY G. EMERSON, M. D. 


Among the rich discoveries made by the 
able chemists of the present age, are two kin- 
dred substances—A7reosote by Reichenbach, 
and Carbolic acid by Runge, both German 
chemists. “ Creosote,” (as it is generally 
spelled in this country,) was obtained by Rei- 
chenbach from the distilled products of wood 
—whilst carbolic acid was subsequently ob- 
tained by Runge from tar distilled from bitu- 
minous coal. 

From many points of resemblance between 
the two, carbolic acid is sometimes called 
creosote of coal, to distinguish it from creo- 
sote obtained from wood. But the two sub- 
stances differ essentially in many of their 
characteristics and properties. 

It is from common gas tar—a cheap refuse 
in whichit abounds—that most of the carbolic 
acid is made. In a pure state it exists in so- 
lid white crystals, which become liquid at a 
temperature of 95° Fahr. It is very abund- 
antly manufactured in a liquid form, the 
strength of which is little less than that of 
the pure crystals. 

Carbolic, or Phenic acid, has been found ca- 
pable of subserving a wide range of utility, 
and in many of its adaptations ministers to the 
requirements of agriculturists. To some of 
these I propose to invite your attention ; and 
first, 

Its use in protecting trees and plants from de- 
structive parasites.—In view of the destructive 
action exerted upon insects, the highest French 
authorities have pronounced—L’Acide Phe- 
nique, as they call it,—the most powerful in- 
secticide known. — 

The pure and concentrated forms in which 
this substance is kept for sale, are very caus- 
tic, and for ordinary purposes require great 
dilution. Water will only take up and hold 
in solution five per cent., which therefore 
forms a saturated solution. But when itis to 
be applied to the leaves, buds, and tender 
parts of plants, the saturated solution must 
be greatly reduced in strength, so as to con- 
tain only a 1-1000ths or 2-1000ths part. The 
first proportion would be made by adding 
about one drachm, or about one common tea- 
spoonful to the gallon of water. <A strength 
of 2-1000ths part would be about half'a drachm 
or half a tea-spoonful, to the gallon. 

A great many experiments have been made 
with solutions of varying strength, in order 
to find how much plants can bear in attempts 
to rid them of their insect parasites. Solu- 
tions of carbolic acid in water, of the strength 
of one thousandth part (or about one drachm 
of pure acid to the gallon), may be safely ap- 
plied to all parts of plants, the flowers except- 
ed. This may be done by means of acommon 
watering-pot, or what isstill better, a syringe 
with a rose jet. 

The eggs of many insects found on the bark 
and branches of plants and trees can general- 
ly be destroyed by a solution containing a 
half per cent., the proportion of about half an 
ounce of the pure acid to the gallon. This 
must not be copiously used, so as to wet the 
foliage, but applied by means of a brush or 
mop, drawn along the branches, especially 


the lower side of these, where the eggs of ca- 
terpillars are generally deposited. 
When the eggs hatch out, the larva or 


worms may be destroyed in a few minutes, 
by applying to them a saturated solution of 
five per cent., and less promptly by repeated 
applications of a solution containing only one 
per cent. But care must be taken not to wet 
the foliage or tender parts of trees or plants, 
in applying the last named solutions. For 
this reason, winter, when the foliage is off, 
would be the best season to effect the destruc- 
tion of the eggs of insects. 

Another way of reducing the strength of 
the pure acid, 80 as to render it a safe appli- 
cation for purposes in which it is used, is the 
introduction into soaps. Some of these are 
of a coarse character, suitable for dissolving 
and making into washes for application to 
trees and plants. Others are of a finer quali- 
ty, well suited for laundry purposes; and 
some still more refined and aromatized, are 
for toilet use. 

All of these carbolized or phenicated prepa- 
rations, are now manufactured in this city, 
and may be got at moderate prices by far- 
mers, gardeners, or other persons, with direc- 
tions for use. For the protection of trees and 
plants against insects, and man and _ beast 
against cutaneous affections and animal para- 
sites, they are invaluable, as wel] as for their 
detergent properties. 

The pure acid is also on sale at most of the 
drug stores, being extensively manufactured 
in laboratories in this city. The retail price 
in the common liquid form, is from 85 cts. to 
$1.00 per lb. bottle. 

Various powders are also prepared for de- 
stroying and driving away insects and vermin 
of all kinds—ants, roaches, flies, moths, mice 
and rats—all of which are destroyed or driy- 
en away by the vapor of carbolic acid. 

Another remarkable power possessed by 
carbolic acid, is that of preserving organic 
matters from mould and decay. All sponta- 
neous decay and destruction or decomposition 
of vegetable and animal matters is effected 
through the processes of fermentation and 
putrefaction. These processes cannot go on 
when carbolic acid is present in the minutest 
quantity. In an experiment made by Dr. 
Lemaire, of Paris, 15 grammes of yeast, well 
mixed with water containing a saturated so- 
lution of carbolic acid (5 per cent.), had added 
to it 150 grammes of water sweetened with 
sugar. Notwithstanding the prevalence of 
warm weather (77° F.), there was not the 
slightest appearance of fermentation, after 
cight days exposure to the air. 

Other experiments exhibited similar results, 
after much longer keeping, the ferment dur- 
ing all the time being powerless. 

Meat has been kept in close vessels and 
closets with only the vapor of carbolie acid 
rising from wide-mouthed open bottles and 
dishes. The meat remained sound and free 
from any signs of putrefaction during many 
weeks in warm weather. 

Animal matters of every kind, such as flesh, 
blood, urinous and fecal excretions, when in 
the most offensive states of putrefaction, have 
had this process immediately checked by a 
small addition of carbolic acid, which produc- 
ed-their deodorization. The introduction into 
an inkstand of a very minute quantity of car- 
bolic acid, (1-1000 part,) will effectually pre- 
vent mould, and preserve the ink in a condi- 
tion to flow readily. All the infusori, whether 
monads, vibrions or other lower organizations, 
so abundant in substances undergoing the fer- 
mentive and putrefactive processes, are imme- 
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diately destroyed by contact with carbolic, 
acid. Hence the great advantages to comfort 
and health which may be derived from the 
application of this substance to sinks, foul 
stables, and manure heaps. It may be proper, 
to observe, that where a sink or cess-pool has, 
had carbolic acid in some of its preparations | 
introduced, to arrest decomposition and effect 
deodorization, these objects are attained only 
temporarily where such places are open to 
the atmosphere, allowing the free escape of 
the volatile acid, so that occasional repetitions 
may be required. 

Also when openmouthed bottles are placed 
in closets, wardrobes, &c., to keep moths from 
clothing, these places, if not tight, must be 
made so in order to retain the volatile acid ; 
otherwise it will escape, and the field be left 
open for the moths. So long as the acid can be 
kept in, the moths, if not killed, will certainly 
be kept out. 

The demonstration made by Dr. Lemaire, 
of the capacity of carbolic acid to preserve 
meat, has led to an extensive utilization of 
the acid for this purpose, as may be shown by 
reference to what has been accomplished by a 
single firm at Montevideo, having a vast es- 
tablishment for the slaughter of cattle, so 
abundant in that part of South America. 
From 250 to 300 animals were daily slaugh- 
tered at this cstablishment. The hides and 
tallow of these have heretofore been the chief 
sources of profit, the immense amount of meat 
being nearly all lost. Various attempts had 
been made to put this meat in a condition to 
admit of its transportation to Hurope, where 
it is so much needed. After several unsuc- 
cessful trials, this has been accomplished 
through the agency of carbolic acid, as recom- 
mended through Dr. Lemaire, and put in 
practice by M. Lambert, Civil Engineer of 
Paris. “I have seen,” says Dr. Lemaire, “at 
the entrepot des Marais (in Paris), many 
bales of meat brought from the La Plata, kept 


perfectly preserved for nine months by means, 


of Phenic acid. I have partaken of soup pre- 
pared from it, and found it excellent, and also 
eaten of the meat at the Restaurant de la 
Gare d’Ivry, both boiled and roasted. It pre- 
_ sented no sensible difference from the ordina- 
ry beef found in our markets.” More than 
25,000 bales of 100 lbs. to 200 lbs. each, of this 
preserved meat, have found a ready sale in 
the markets of London, Dublin, Manchester 
and Liverpool. Successive arrivals of cargoes 
at Havre and Bordeaux, for the supply of the 
French markets, have been received, and the 
meat, free from bones, sold at a very moder- 
ate price. 
(To be concluded.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
The Rich Man. 

Such are the hindrances to holiness, as well 
as the temptations to sin, which surround the 
rich man on every side, it becomes a wonder 
that any with good understanding and pos- 
sessing a fair knowledge of the world, should 
regard as exaggerated language, those words 
of our blessed Saviour, found in the 19th 
chapter of Matt.: “It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into'the kingdom of God,” 
—for we see by actual observation, that riches 
are an almost positive hindrance to the ex- 
ercise of that faith in God, without which 
“it is impossible to please’ Him ; as well as 
to the first fruits of such faith—to wit: “love 


love of the Father is not in him.” But how 
is it possible for a rich man not to love the 
world? How very rarely do we see in the 
rich man those sweet christian graces, humil- 
ity and meekness—how seldom do we see them 
possessing that “ wisdom from above” which 
is “easy to be entreated”—how little of “the 
gentleness of Christ”—how irritable do they 
often grow, and subject to unholy tempers ; 
with what haughty superiority do they bear 
themselves towards their fellows. And then 
does not “the desire of the flesh, the desire of 
the eye, and the pride of life” come in to 
tempt the rich man, more than any other? 
Let their lives answer! Even the moderate 
sensuality of the respectable rich man, deadens 
the soul to religious exercise. 

How soon he learns that— 

“ A thousand pounds supplies 
The want of twenty thousand qualities.” 
How can a rich man escape the baneful in- 
fluences of flattery, 
“ Whose destructive seeds, < 
In an ill hour, and by a fatal hand, 
Sadly diffused o’er virtue’s gleby land, 
With rising pride amid the corn appear, 
And check the hope and promise of the year!” 

And 0 self-willed do they generally become, 
that they can hardly submit to the will of 
their God or their neighbors—indeed almost 
‘every temper found in the heart, which is 
contrary to God, is nourished and increased 
by riches. 

Therefore letnone say “ Extreme language” 
to the words of our blessed Saviour—seeing 
they are the truth—and that no less a power 
than that which created the heavens and the 
earth and all things that are therein, can 
ever enable the rich man especially, to “ En- 
ter the kingdom of -God’”—but let him apply 
himself with diligence to prayer and to sup- 
plication unto Him with whom “all things 
are possible,” that He would utterly destroy 
every idol, and break up every false rest. 


The Victoria Regia.—This magnificent plant 
has thriven to an unprecedented degree during 
the past summer in the Botanic Garden at 
‘Ghent. Several leaves have attained a diam- 
eter of nine feet, and have supported a weight 
of 250 pounds, and one even the enormous 
weight of 500 pounds. Seven of the gigantic 
leaves completely covered the basin of 164 
feet square ; and they were obliged to be re- 
moved to make room for the young leaves 
which continued to develope in the center. 
Every four or five days, a fresh flower ap- 
peared, which lasted only two days, or rather 
two nights; opening in the morning of a per- 
fectly white color, diffusing about five or six 
Pp. M., a very powerful odor of vanilla, closing 
the next morning at eight or nine A. M., open- 
ing the same day towards evening, this time 
of a beautiful carmine, and finally closing the 
next morning. The magnificent leaves last 
through the summer; the plant begins to 
dwindle in October, and dies towards Decem- 
ber. About this time the seeds, which have 
been obtained by artificial fecundation, arrive 
at maturity. They are sown in January, and 
appear above the ground in about six weeks. 
Their infancy is very critical; but once past 
this period, the young plants grow with as- 
tonishing rapidity; the plant in the Ghent 
Botanic Gardens, unquestionably the finest 
that has ever been cultivated, arrived at its 


to God’—“If any man love the world, the 


full development in five months.—WVature. 


e For “The Friend.” 
Extract from a letter dated Second month 
20th, 1870: 

“Ts there any advance made in the good 
old way of our forefathers, those worthy sons 
of the morning, who were not ashamed of the 
gospel or the cross of Christ, but were willing 
to be accounted as fools for his sake, esteem- 
ing the reproaches thereof greater riches than 
all the treasures of Hzypt. I love to ruminate 
amongst their writings, and esteem it the 
highest privilege to be their successors in 
religious Society, and made acquainted with 
the precious doctrines they were led to pro- 
claim to the world; though I may freely ac- 
knowledge to a lack of growth according to 
my opportunities; yet at times encouraged to 
press forward leaving the things that are be- 
hindsaae ke “ Dost thou still take ‘The 
Friend?’ I am glad there are those to uphold 
our views so clearly as is done from time to 
time in that, both by extracts from Friends’ 
writings and original matter: for these are 
unquestionably the doctrines of the unchange- 
able Truth, that shall stand to the very end 
of time. They are the doctrines taught by 
Him who came to establish a kingdom that 
should stand forever. The stone that was 
cut out of the mountain without hands, that 
should subdue all other kingdoms, and ‘stand 
forever,’ as foretold by the prophet Daniel.” 

ere eS 
For “The Friend.” ~ 

To the Editor:—In the Book of Discipline, 
page 22, edition of 1834, I find the following 
paragraph: “It is the sense of this meeting 
that no monuments, either of wood or stone, 
be affixed to graves in any of our burial 
grounds; and if any yet remain therein, that 
these be forthwith removed—so that no cause 
of uneasiness on this account may exist, or 
partiality be justly chargeable upon us.”— 
1706, 1733. 

I write for information, to know whether 
there has been any change by the action of 
the Yearly Meeting in this particular, made 
since the publication of the edition in 1834. 
Having recently been appointed. one of a 
committee to remove monuments from a burial 
place under care of Friends, light on this sub- 
ject is desired. 


[There has been-no alteration made in the 
discipline relative to grave-stones, by the 
Yearly Meeting of Friends held in Philadel- 
phia, since 1834. Great laxity in carrying 
the discipline into effect has prevailed, in re- 
ference to this subject as well as many others, 
and the natural consequence is seen in increas- 
ingly conspicuous departures from Friends’ 
testimony against monuments over the dead. 
—Eprrors. ] 


Surface Work.—The grievous inroads which 
conformity to the world has made, not mere- 
ly a conforming of our lives to the fashions 
and frivolities of the world, but a steeping of 
our souls in the spirit of the world; its spirit 
of selfishness, its spirit of covetousness, its 
spirit of recklesness, its spirit of enmity to- 
wards the truth, its spirit of living for the 
present, irrespective of the great hereafter, 
has induced a barrenness and languishing 
throughout our borders. There may be a 
lengthening of cords, but there is not enough — 
of strengthening the stakes; there may be 
much surface work, but very little of that 
sub-soil upturning of the heart, with the — 
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/loughshare of the Holy Ghost. Hence, while 
the seed sown springs quickly up, it quickly 
lwilts away, because it has no “ deepness of 
twarth.”— W. B. 8S. 


\ 
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“What shall it profit a man if he shall gain 
| he whole world and lose his own soul? Or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul ?” 

The momentous import of these expressions 
of our Saviour, ought to bring every one who 
views life as a probationary state, to a serious 
self-examination of his or her condition in re- 
sation to the safety of that spiritual part of 
our being which is to live forever. ‘“ Know 
shyself,’” even among the ancient heathen, 
was esteemed an injunction comprehending 
‘an attainment the most important and most 
difficult that man could arrive at. To the 
oelievers in Christianity, it is of no less mo- 
ment; but though the means required for 
obeying it are more freely bestowed, many of 
chem are unwilling to obey the teacher ap- 
sointed to instruct them. 

_ This knowledge, so essential to our well- 
‘deing, is not to be attained by study and re- 
search performed by the intellectual powers 
alone, but is revealed by heavenly light shed 
abroad in the heart by the measure of Divine 
zrace purchased for every man by the death 
of Christ. By this we may clearly see whether 
Sur religion and our hopes are resting on the 
shallow basis of education, tradition, or any 
merely human faith or contrivance, or, having 
ug deep, through the instruction and assist- 
ance of the Author of salvation, we have laid 
our foundation on the Rock of Ages, Christ 
Jesus revealed in the heart. 

If we are truly in search of the hidden 
sreasure, the pearl of great price—we must 
(be willing to part with all to find and buy it; 
jand to satisfy our longing to know ourselves, 
and for that knowledge which is life eternal, 
‘we must be abased so as to become very fools 
lin our own estimation, and most probably in 
ithat of others. It is thus, and thus only that 
Sve can attain a well grounded assurance of 
being found in Christ, not depending on our 
own righteousness, but having the righteous- 
mess which is of living faith in Him. 

This reduction of self; this humbling sense 
‘of our utter insufficiency by our natural talents 
‘or acquirements to find and to build on the 
‘foundation that standeth sure; this capacity 
‘to discern between the possession of true re- 
ligion; and that which only bears the sem- 
‘blance of it, is the work of the Holy Spirit in 
‘the heart and upon the mind ; and that faith 
wwhich is saving, which puts the soul in pos- 
isession of “the substance of things hoped for,” 
sand gives it “the evidence of things not seen,” 
is equally “of the operation of God,” his gift 
‘to the obedient, through the grace received. 

While there are so many voices abroad, 
verying, Lo here is Christ, or lo He is there; 
‘so much disputing about the way and work 

of religion ; while so many are preaching doc- 
trines opposed to each other; and withal 
while we know there is spurious religion, and 
that many who have a name to live are really 
dead, each one has need to bring home to him 
or herself, the necessity for obeying the Apos- 


tolicinjunction, “ Examine yourselves whether 
ye be in the faith; prove your ownselves.” 
This can be done only as we are illuminated 
by the Day Spring from on high, and it, as it 
is sought for and allowed to lay open the 
thoughts and imaginations of the heart, will 
show us whether our religion has Christ for 
its author, or we have been deceived by the 
father of lies assuming the appearance of an 
angel of light. p 

That experienced christian, I. Penington, 
in “ An Exhortation relating to the workings 
of the Mystery of Iniquity,” has the follow- 
ing: 
“All people upon earth who love your 
souls, and have any true, secret pantings after 
God, look to the nature of your spirits, and 
look to the nature of those things ve let into 
your minds, lest ye take death for life, error 
for truth, and rear up a fabric in mystery 
Babylon, which will be turned into desolation 
and utter ruin, by the power of life from Zion. 
Strong is the spirit of deceit that is entered 
into the world, and glorious and very taking 
are his images and likenesses of truth.” * * * 
“There is nothing whereof Zion is built but 
the likeness of it is in Babylon. And the 
likeness is very taking, even more taking to 
that eye which is open in men, than the truth 
itself. The truth is a plain, simple thing ; it 
is not gaudy in appearance; its excellence lies 
in its nature. But the appearances of truth, 
which Satan paints, are very gaudy, very 
glorious, seemingly very spiritual, very pure, 
very sweet.” * * * “There is false food in 
Babylon, false knowledge to feed the wrong 
nature with; there is ‘knowledge, falsely so 
called.’ There are several appearances of all 
the truths in Zion. There is outward know- 
ledge of the letter, and there is inward mys- 
tical knowledge; and each of these has its 
warmth, and its freshness, and do nourish up 
this child and cause it to grow.” * * * 
“There ig false love to God and man, and 
false zeal for God. All men conclude that 
love determines a man to be a christian, and 
so they take up some appearance or other of 
love; somewhat that satisfies themselves that 
their love is right both to God and man. * 
* * But take one word from me, ye to 
whom it belongs: all ye that cry up universal 
love from the sweet sense of its image, ye shall 
one day know that one act of love from its 
true nature, exceeds this in its utmost extent.” 

x * * «The devil paints a liberty like 
this [the liberty of the gospel] yea, a liberty 
that seems greater than this, even a liberty 
wherein the fleshly part (whose very nature 
is eternally shut out of the nature of true 
liberty) hath scope; which liberty is not sur- 
rounded, nor can be surrounded by the power 
of Life ; and in this painted liberty, that spirit 
which painted it lives; which paint the true 
liberty takes off, slaying that which calls it 
liberty, and gathering in the name of liberty 
from this false appearance to that which is 
liberty indeed.” 

Then in answer to the objection made “ How 
difficult you make the way to life? if not ut- 
terly impossible,” he says: ‘The way to life 
is very difficult ; yea, and impossible to that 
part in maa, which is so busy in willing and 
running towards life; but it is as easy, on the 
other hand, to that which the Father beget- 
eth, raiseth up and leadeth. ‘The wayfaring 
man, though a fool, shall not err.’ The wisest 
and richest merchants in Babylon cannot set 


one step in it; the least child in Zion cannot 


err there. Therefore know that in thyself to 
which it is so hard, and know that which God 
hath given thee, which will make it easy.” 

How instructive are these warnings and 
advice from one who knew from experience 
that whereof he spoke. 

In this day of high mental culture, of won- 
derful skill in art and marvellous discoveries 
in science; when men stored with knowledge 
that “puffeth up,” lightly discard the revela- 
tions of Omniscience, and bow down to specu- 
lations of their own short-sighted wisdom, 
theories, “splendidly delusive,” beset the 
christian’s path, demanding close inspection 
to retain a knowledge of himself, and by 
watching unto prayer to be kept in the sim- 
plicity and spirituality of the gospel. Thus 
humbled, and guided by the day-star in his 
heart, he will be enabled to detect the errors 
even of those who may be considered far 
above him in the learning of the schools, and 
the polish of the world, when attempting to 
interpret the truths of the gospel by deduc- 
tions of reason, or to set forth the plan of 
salvation in words which their own wisdom 
teacheth. Whatever may be the beauty of 
form, or the solemn purpose professed, the 
fatal ignorance will be seen or felt, and like 
the apostle at Athens, surrounded by the 
idol representations of Grecian mythology, 
he will read the sad inscription, “To the un- 
known God.” 


A correspondent writing from Linn county, 
Iowa, requests that the following account of 
the number of rains and the quantity of water 
that fell there in each year from 7th mo. Ist, 
1862, to the same date 1869; also the depth 
of snow in each year, should be placed on 
record in “The Friend.’ He says he has 
been particular in his observations and notes. 


No. of rains. feet.inch. Snow, ft. in. 


Ist of 7th mo. 1862, 40 4 5 rae 
1863; 42° 3" 6i4) 4r to 
19664890 310 eee 
1865, 38. .ra coud ete 
1966, 87° 4 4% B+98 
1867, “40.0 Qe Sgrensiee 
1868, 26 3 6 5 At 
1869, 45 3 1 1 5} 


We have received a printed circular from 
the “Delaware Association for the Moral Im- 
provement and Hducation of the Colored 
People of that State,” in which they state, 
“We have about fifteen hundred children and 
adults now in our schools throughout the 
State, and our treasury is almost entirely ex- 
hausted.” 

Much sympathy has been excited on ac- 
count of the colored freedmen in more South- 
ern States, much money raised and expended 
for their benefit, but those in Delaware have, 
we believe, received but little aid from the 
benevolent outside of its limits. Yet the pre- 
judice against the colored people, has proba- 
bly been as strong on the part of many of the 
white citizens of those counties where the 
slaves principally resided, as further South, 
and there has been as little willingness to 
promote or contribute to their improvement. 
Their friends there have had many difficulties 
to contend with in establishing and keeping 
up schools for the education of colored chil- 
dren, and it appears their means are nearly 
exhausted, and they appeal to the liberality 
of those who can give, to extend pecuniary 
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assistance to the good work they are carry- 
ing on. 

The President is Thos. Kimber, Jr. Trea- 
surer, Charles W. Howland. Secretary, Sam] 
M. Harrington. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Fornign.—In accordance with resolutions adopted by 
the Convention of the Chambers of Commerce, a bill 
will soon be brought before Parliament legalizing the 
sale of cereals by weight. The Duke of Richmond has 
accepted the Tory leadership in the House of Lords. 
English engineers have obtained a contract to build 
three hundred miles of railroad in Japan, A company 
has been formed in London to build a dry dock for 
Malta, A bill has been introduced in the House of 
Lords to secure a better observance of the first day of 
the week. Lord Chelmsford said the bill was intended 
to check a growing evil, and read statistics showing 
that ten thousand shops were kept open in London 
alone. The Lord Chancellor thought the bill would 
have the effect of depriving laborers of the recreation to 
which they were entitled on that day, and doubted the 
wisdom and efficacy of the measure. The bill was read 
a second time. It is now stated that Gladstone’s land 
reform bill is not well received in Ireland, and its un- 
popularity is increasing. The British army estimates 
for the current year, announce a reduction in men of 
twelve thousand five hundred. A new cable to connect 
the West India Islands, will be laid in about two 
months. 

A stormy scene occurred in the French Corps Legis- 
latif on the 24th ult. Ollivier announced that the gov- 
ernment, in accordance with the liberal course it had 
marked out, proposed to abandon wholly the system of 
placing in the field and supporting official candidates 
for the Chambers. This met with great opposition from 
the Deputies of the right, who burst into loud cries of 
disapproval, and caused a scene of confusion. Ollivier 
was frequently interrupted, and it was only when he 
ceased speaking that order was restored. The ‘‘right’” 
immediately moved the order of the day, which was 
carried 187 to 56. The minority vote consisted of the 
Liberal deputies, who on this point supported the min- 
ister, because they were pledged to electoral freedom, 
but for no otber reason. Chevaudrier, Minister of the 
Interior, has submitted to the Emperor and Legislative 
bodies, a report favoring decentralization of the execu- 
tive administration, and the Corps Legislatif has re- 
ferred the subject toa committee. A Paris dispatch of 
the 27th says: ‘‘The Emperor declares that officially 
and personally, perfect harmony exists between himself 
and the Ministers, and he believes they have the sym- 
pathy of every bonest Frenchman. The celebrations of 
the anniversary of the proclamation of the French Re- 
public in 1848, which took place on the 24th ult., were 
orderly, and the police did not disturb the meetings any 
where. The proprietor of the Marseillaise has been fined 
and sentenced to four months’ imprisonment. Don 
Carlos, of Spain, while travelling through France with 
an Austrian passport, was arrested at Lyons. He was 
informed that he could reside only in the north of 
France, and if he violated that condition he must quit 
the country. Don Carlos then proceeded to Switzer- 
land, but previous to his arrest he met the Duke of 
Modena at Lyons, and made arrangements for raising 
another insurrection in Spain. 

Some Carlist disturbances have arisen in Spain, but 
they were in all cases suppressed by the civil guards. 
The Duke of Montpensier publishes a letter in one of the 
leading Madrid Journals, wherein be says, he has not 
been and is not now a pretender to the throne; that in 
all things he will follow the will of the Cortes; that he 
is in no way compromised to any political party ; that he 
is satisfied to be a Spanish citizen, and that he longs 
for a definite constitution for Spain. Many of the work- 
ing people of Madrid are now out of employment. On 
the 23d tbousands of them gathered in front of the Min- 
istry of Public Works demanding employment. The 
struggle between the church and revolutionary parties 
is becoming more intensified. 

A dispatch from Vienna says, the Austrian govern- 
ment, if the co-operation of the French can be first 
secured, proposes to convoke the Catholic Powers in 
order to oppose the Papal pretensions. 

Several newspaper correspondents have been ordered 
to leave Rome by the Papal autborities, among them 
the correspondent of the London-Zimes. A number of 
ecclesiastics have been expelled from Rome, among 
them some Americans. The journals promulgate a 
papal decree, the purport of which is to basten the dis- 
cussions of the Council. The members are required to 


present their observations in writing, to be submitted to 
a competent commission. The Bishop of Laval pub- 
lishes a letter declaring that he would rather die than 
aid in the projects spoken of at Rome. France has 
made a new attempt to dissuade the Council from act- 
ing against her interests. 

The internal condition of Mexico is reported to be 
most deplorable. Insurrections and ‘‘ Pronunciamentos” 
seem to be the order of the day all over that unhappy 
country. 

The Captain-General of Cuba has issued a decree 
granting liberty to two thousand negroes, prisoners of 
war. ‘The rebellion iu the eastern part of the island has 
not yet been suppressed. 

The submarine cable from Bombay, India, to Aden at 
the mouth of the Red Sea, has been successfully laid by 
the steamer Great Hastern. Messages from Bombay 
now pass direct to London. 

A telegram from Point de Galle, Ceylon, says: “A 
collision occurred near Yokohama, Japan, between the 
Peninsular and Oriental steamship Bombay, and the 
United States corvette Oneida. The latter sank, with 
all hands, numbering one hundred and twenty men.” 

London 2d mo. 28th.—Consols, 928. U.S. 5-20’s, of 
1862, 903; do. 1867, 88}; do. 5 per-cents, 86. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 11}d.; Orleans, 113d. 

Unitep States. — Congress. — Revels, the colored 
Senator from Mississippi, has been admitted to his seat 
in the U. S. Senate by a vote of 48 to 8. The Senate 
bas adopted the following resolution unanimously. 
Resolved, That to add to the present irredeemable paper 
currency of the country would be to render more diffi- 
cult and remote the resumption of specie payments ; to 
encourage and foster the spirit of speculation ; to aggra- 
vate the evils produced by frequent and sudden fluctua- 
tions of values; to depreciate the credit of the nation, 
and to check the healthful tendency of legitimate busi- 
ness to settle down upon a safe and permanent basis ; 
and therefore, in the opinion of the Senate, the existing 
volume of such currency ought not to be increased. 

The House of Representatives adopted the following 
resolution without a division, the conduct of Whitte- 
more having been previously investigated by the Mili- 
tary Committee, and the offender having resigned his 
place in the House. Resolved, That B. F. Whittemore, 
late member from the First district of South Carolina, 
did make appointments to the Military Academy at West 
Point and to the Naval Academy at Annapolis, in viola- 
tion of Jaw, and that such appointments were influenced 
by pecuniary considerations, and that his conduct in 
the premises has been such as to show him unworthy of 
a seat in the House of Representatives, and is therefore 
condemned as conduct unworthy of a representative of 
the people. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 358. Of con- 
sumption, 64; inflammation of the lungs, 36; scarlet 
fever, 31; old age, 8. Adults 185: under 20 years, 173. 

Miscellaneous.—The Secretary of the Treasury bas or- 
dered the sale of $1,000,000 of gold, and the purchase 
of $1,000,000 of U. S. Bonds in alternite weeks during 
the present month, or a sale of two millions of gold and 
a parchase of a like amount of bonds in that period. 

The bill to regulate the compensation of teachers has 
been so amended by the lower House of Missouri as to 
give women the same pay as men, where equally quali- 
fied and performing like duties. The public school law 
bas been amended in this State so as to allow women 
to vote in all matters relating to the public schools. 

The bill which recently passed the Minnesota House 
of Representatives providing for submitting to the peo- 
ple of the State an amendment to the constitution on 
the question of woman’s suffrage, has also passed the 
Senate, and will, it is said, be approved by the Governor. 
The bill provides that the votes of women may be taken 
on this proposition; they will be placed in separate 
boxes and counted for or against it. 

On the 23d inst., a dispatch from St. Petersburg an- 
nounced the death of Anson Burlingame on that day, 
after an illness of four days. He took a heavy cold and 
died from congestion of the lungs. This distinguished 
man was in the 48th year of his age. It is stated that 
the treaty which he was engaged in negotiating with 
the Russian government will be completed by his 
Chinese associates in the embassy. 

John T. Dewees, of North Carolina, and Jacob S. 
Golladay, of Kentucky, members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, have resigned their seats in the House, 
having learned that the Military Committee had con- 
cluded to report against them for corruptly selling their 
appointments of cadetships. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 28th ult. Mew York.— American gold 115}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 116; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 1124; ditto, 
10-40 5 per cents, 1113. Superfine State flour, $4.75 a 


$5; extra State, $5.05 a $5.25; shipping Ohio, $5.25 
$5.40; St. Louis flour, $5.70 a $9.30; southern do. $5.8 
a $9.80. White Genesee wheat, $1.55 a $1.69; whit 
Michigan, $1.50 a $1.54; amber western, $1.30 a $1.32; 
red State, $1.25. State barley, 95 cts. Obio oats, 62 
a 63 cts.; southern, 58a 60 cts. New western mixe 
corn, 86a 96 cts.; old, $1.03. Cuba sugar, 10 cts. ; 
refined, 13% cts. Rice, 64.7 cts. Cotton, 233 a 24 
cts. Philadelphia. — Superfine flour, $4.25 a $4.50 
finer brands, $5 a $7.50. Red wheat, $1.23 a $1.253 
Rye, $1. New yellow corn, 90 a 92 cts. Oats, 54 
56 cts. Olover-seed, $7.75 a $8.12. Timothy, $4.70, 
Flaxseed, $2.25. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle 
at the Avenue Drove-yard numbered about 1950 head 
Extra gold at 9} a 10 cts., a few choice at 10} cts.; fair 
to good, 7 a 9 cts., and. common 53 a 6} ets. per lb, 
gross. About 10,000 sheep sold at 63 a 93 cts. per lb. 
gross, and 3600 hogs at $13 a $13.75 per 100 lbs. net, 
for corn fed. Baltimore.—Maryland wheat, $1.40 a 
$1.45. White corn, 95 a 96 cts.; yellow, 91 a 93 cts: 
Lard, 164 cts. Chicago.— No. 1 wheat, 85} a 87 cts.; 
No. 2, 79 cts. No. 2 corn, 693 cts. No. 2 oats, 374 cts. 
Rye, 67 cts. St. Lowis.—Flour, $4.25 a $7.75. Choice’ 
fall wheat, $1.16 a $1.20; No. 1 do., $1.10 a $1.12; 
No. 2, do. $1 a $1.06; No. 1 spring wheat, 93 cts.; No 
2, do., 873. Mixed corn, in bulk, 64 cts. Oats, 445 
46% cts. Cincinnati.—Wheat, $1.06 a $1.08. Mixe 
corn, 68 a 70 cts.; yellow and white, 72 a 74 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from a Friend in this city, $500 for the desti 
tute Freedmen. 7 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania is in want 0 
the following numbers of ‘‘ Ta» Frr=np.” 


Vol. 13. Number 8. 

ip nias “35, 39, 41, 52. 
SES De ee 26. 

Seca Gn ss 41, 

$6 20; a iT. 

se" 25. Od 27. 

“26, 3 l. 

“42 cay wolenOWiLGg 


Friends having any of the above numbers to spare 
will confer a favor by forwarding them to Jamn 
Surietey, Librarian of the Historical Society, 21 
South Sixth street. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. | 
Wanrnp—A teacher for the Girls’ Reading School at 
this Institution. 
Early application is requested to 
Rebecca S. Allen, 335 South Fifth St., Phila. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St., a 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., 4 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA. 


Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorTuING. 
ton, M.D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Jonn E. Carrer, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
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Diep, at her residence in New York Mills, N. Y., 10tk 

mo. 2d, 1869, Racuet Hoag, in the eighty-fifth year o 
her age, an esteemed member of Westmoreland Monthl} 
Meeting. Being left a widow with several children, sh« 
endeavored faithfully to discharge the duties devolving 
upon her, and 1o instil correct principles into thei) 
minds. She joined our religious Society by convince 
ment, and was strongly attached to our principles an 
zealous in supporting them—a diligent attender of ou! 
religious meetings. As her natural powers graduall) 
failed, and she neared the shores of eternity, she looke: 
forward with a blessed bope that all would be well, ex 
pressing entire resignation and a full assurance of ac 
ceptance through the merits of her Redeemer. In thi 
quiet and peaceful feeling she passed away. 
, on the morning of the 23d of 10th mo. 1869, a 
his residence near Chester, RicHARD W2THHRILL, aget 
81 years, an esteemed member of Chester Monthly an: 
Particular Meeting, Pa. 

—, on the 8tb of 1st mo. 1870, at his residence, Nex 
Garden, Chester Co., Pa., Isaac T. Larxrn, in the 801] 
year of his age, an esteemed member of New Garde: 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 


